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munity was identical with the political assembly of the citizens.1
And the teaching of Machiavelli that the prince was free from
the restraint of the Moral Law, that is to say of the law of nature,
whenever he was acting in the interest of the public weal, made
a foundation for a purely political, that is to say non-moral,
theory of the State which in the course of years came to be an
assumption of law and statesmanship.2 The reception of Roman
Law and the writings of Jean Bodin accentuated this movement
towards the development of the theory of State sovereignty and
the liberation of the State from the control of Moral and Natural
Law. Bodin, finding the term souverain used in French legal
language to describe courts like the Tarlement de Paris' from
which there was no appeal, introduced the term into political
theory and also into international politics. In due course the
term souverain came to mean what it meant to Machiavelli and
Marsiglio: 'Legislator humanus superiore carens.' This con-
ception of sovereignty was acceptable to the new States of
Europe which had now rejected or were in course of rejecting
the ancient sovereignty of Empire and of Pope. Sovereignty
was the proper mark of the State. Applied inwardly to the
sphere of internal politics it acted as a powerful urge to the
development of centralization and to the termination of provin-
cial and local autonomy; applied outwardly to the sphere of
external politics it wrought the transformation of the tangled
system of European public life.

The importance of Machiavelli and of Bodin in the new
development of European thought and practice is emphasized
by one of the most distinguished of modern writers on inter-
national law.3

1  It is to be observed that at the opening of the Reformation in England, King
Henry VIII caused the Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua to be translated and
adapted for use in England. (Letters and papers 1535.) It is well known that the
Prince of Machiavelli was the vade mecum of Thomas Cromwell.

2  * A Prince is to have no other design nor thought nor study but War and the Arts
and Disciplines of it; for indeed that is the only profession worthy of a Prince and is of
so much more importance that it not only preserves those who are born Princes in
their patrimonies but advances men of private condition to that honourable degree.'
*A Prince that is wise and prudent cannot nor ought not to keep his parole when the
keeping of it is to his prejudice and the causes for which he promised are removed.'
The Prince, c. 14, c. 18.                        3 Anzilotti, Cours de droit international, p. 5.